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AMERICAN   SOLDIERS   OF   FORTUNE 


FREDERICK    TOWNSEND    WARD 
HENRY    BURGEVINE 


P 


ROBABLY  Ward  is  better  known  than  any  other  similar  figure, 
as  his  career  in  China  was  associated  with  that  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  "Chinese"  Gordon. 


He  was  a  typical  New  Englander,  cool,  daring,  self-reliant,  active. 
Born  in  Salem,  November  29,  183 1,  he  became  a  sailor,  then  enlisted  in 
the  French  army  in  time  to  see  service  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  and  was  a  ship-broker  in  New  York:  then 
just  how  has  not  been  told,  reached  China,  and  in  i860  was  in  Shanghai; 
having  previously,  according  to  one  authority  been  an  associate  of 
Walker  in  Nicaragua. 

In  Shanghai,  he  had  a  partner — or  associate — named  Henry  Bur- 
gevine,  also  an  American,  but  of  whom  particulars  are  lacking.  At 
this  time  the  Taeping  rebellion  was  assuming  great  proportions,  and 
Ward's  adventurous  disposition  brought  him  to  the  front.  He  made 
an  offer  to  the  Chinese  officials  to  raise  a  force — said  by  some  to  be  only 
fifty — Malays  and  other  desperate  spirits,  with  which  he  would  cap- 
ture the  large  walled  city  of  Sungkiang,  about  twenty  miles  from  Shang- 
hai, on  the  Whangpoo  river.  If  he  succeeded  he  was  to  raise  a  thousand 
Chinese,  and  secure  twenty-five  foreign  officers  to  lead  them.  The 
government  promised  liberal  pay,  and  Ward  raised  his  little  force,  and 
repaired  to  Sungkiang  which  had  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  only  four  gates,  which  were  closed  at  sun- 
set. Putting  fourteen  men  at  each  of  three  gates,  and  himself  with  the 
other  eight  at  the  fourth,  the  instant  they  were  opened  in  the  morning, 
the  handful  of  invaders  rushed  in  and  captured  the  city.  This  re- 
markable feat  naturally  amazed  the  officials  and  Ward's  star  was  in  the 
ascendant  thereafter.     His   basis   of  war  was   a   remarkable  one — he 
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would  offer  to  capture  a  certain  city,  for  a  certain  fixed  price.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  for  the  Sungkiang  capture  he  was  made  a  mandarin  of  the 
fourth  class.  In  a  year  the  magic  of  his  name  and  invariable  success 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  force  of  three  thousand  well-armed  men  drilled 
in  European  tactics,  and  ready  to  follow  him  anywhere.  This  became 
known  as  "The  Ever-Victorious  Army"  and  for  a  year  carried  all  be- 
fore it  even  against  odds  of  ten  to  one.  From  being  regarded  as  a  mere 
outlaw,  he  now  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  European  resi- 
dents of  Shanghai,  who  welcomed  his  organizing  ability,  which  insured 
peace  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  around  Shanghai. 

To  his  military  ability  was  joined  honorable  dealing  with  the  man- 
darins, and  but  for  his  premature  death  he  would  doubtless  have  be- 
come the  supreme  military  authority  in  China.  He  had  adopted  Chi- 
nese nationality  and  married  a  Chinese  lady  of  high  rank,  and  was 
raised  to  the  highest  grade  of  mandarin.  In  1862,  when  the  news  of  the 
Trent  affair  reached  China,  he  quickly  decided  to  withdraw  from  ser- 
vice and  return  to  his  native  country  to  take  part  in  her  defence.  He 
offered  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to  the  Union  cause,  but  before  our 
Minister,  Anson  Burlingame,  could  reply,  Ward  was  dead  from  a  wound 
received  in  attacking  Tsekie,  near  Ningpo,  September  20,  1862. 

To  find  a  successor  equal  to  him  was  impossible,  but  it  seemed 
natural  that  it  should  be  his  old  associate  Burgevine,  who  had  been  his 
second  in  command.  Unfortunately,  as  in  many  other  instances,  an 
excellent  subordinate  proved  unequal  to  sustain  chief  authority,  and 
Burgevine  was  superseded  by  Holland  and  Cooke,  two  English  officers, 
from  whom  in  turn  the  command  passed  to  General  (then  Captain) 
Gordon,  whose  success  is  historical,  but  whose  army  was  that  which 
Ward  had  created  and  organized. 

With  Ward's  death  the  Chinese  authorities  also  seem  to  have  failed 
to  maintain  the  sense  of  honor  they  had  shown  in  keeping,  faith  with 
him.  Burgevine  could  not  get  the  pay  due  his  men:  he  seized  all  the 
cash  in  the  treasury  of  the  nearest  official,  and  even  then  had  not 
enough  to  pay  them  all  due.  He  went  to  Peking  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  during  his  absence  Holland  was  defeated  at 
Tai-tsang;  the  first  time  the  "Ever-Victorious  Army"  had  suffered  a 
reverse.  Maddened  by  his  treatment,  Burgevine  (who  like  Ward,  had 
become  naturalized  as  a  Chinese  citizen)  went  over  to  his  old  enemies 
the  Taiping  rebels  in  July,  1863;  but  in  October  surrendered  to  Gordon. 
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He  again  tried  to  join  the  enemy,  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  who  caused  him  to  be  drowned  while  in  irons. 

Ward's  remarkable  success  was  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
a  temple  in  his  honor  outside  the  walls  of  Sungkiang.  Inside  the  build- 
ing is  a  tablet  inscribed  with  characters  signifying  "the  spirit  tablet 
of  Ward."  On  a  specified  day  each  year  the  local  officials  visit  the  temple 
and  offer  incense  before  the  tablet.  "He  had  converted  his  large  pos- 
session into  cash  and  securities,  which  disappeared  from  his  person 
when  he  was  killed.  The  English  officer  last  with  him  was  suspected 
of  the  theft,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Consular  Court  at  Shanghai  there  were 
protracted  proceedings  in  the  Ward  Estate  case."  (Appleton's  Cyclo. 
Biog.) 

JAMES    LILLI BRIDGE    (MURRAY) 

The  natural  son  of  James  Lillibridge,  a  merchant  of  Newport,  R.I., 
was  born  about  1765,  and  for  a  time  bore  his  father's  name;  but  changed 
it  to  James  Murray,  and  went  to  sea.  After  making  several  voyages, 
he  made  one,  to  India,  which  was  destined  to  change  his  whole  life. 
Landing  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  1790,  he  heard 
of  the  success  attained  by  some  Frenchmen  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Indian  rulers,  so  went  to  the  Mahratta  provinces  and  entered 
the  service  of  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Indore.  Exposed  to  every  peril 
and  hardship  known  to  the  terrible  intestine  wars  which  desolated  In- 
dia from  1790  to  1805,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Persian  border 
he  became  conspicious  for  his  invincible  courage  and  undaunted  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  well  as  for  his  personal  prowess. 

An  act  of  humanity  finally  brought  our  Rhode  Island  hero  to  Brit- 
ish notice.  Having  taken  prisoner  a  number  of  British  officers  he 
brought  them  before  Holkar;  when  the  barbarian  ordered  them  to  be 
instantly  slaughtered.  At  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  own  life, 
Murray  interfered  and  succeeded  in  saving  theirs;  but  lost  Holkar's 
favor  forever.  Disgusted  at  this  revelation  of  the  Oriental's  real  nature, 
he  determined  to  forsake  his  service;  and  having  contrived  to  bring  a 
large  region  under  his  own  influence,  when  Holkar  supported  Scindia 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  English  in  1802,  Murray  put  his 
own  territory  under  British  rule,  and  went  over  to  Lord  Lake  at  the 
head  of  7000  native  cavalry.  As  the  storming  of  Bhurtpore,  in  1805, 
in  which  the  British  lost  3000  men,  in  four  unsuccessful  attempts  Mur- 
ray earned  the  title  of  "the  best  partisan  officer  in  India".     At  the  end 
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of  the  war,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  determined  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  his  strong  attachment  for  which  had  not  been  di- 
minished by  sixteen  years'  absence.  Reaching  Calcutta,  in  September, 
1806,  he  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends.  Reputed  the  best  rider 
in  India,  he  unfortunately  attempted  to  jump  over  the  dining-table, 
mounted  on  his  Arab  horse.  But  what  he  could  have  easily  done  while 
sober  was  too  much  for  him  when  flown  with  wine:  the  horse  fell,  and 
the  rider  was  so  injured  that  he  died,  September  23,  and  is  buried  in 
Calcutta.  Of  his  fortune  $20,000  was  sent  to  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  Newport — what  became  of  the  rest  is  unknown. 

Murray  is  described  as  of  medium  height,  pleasant  expression,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  mild  and  amiable;  but  ferocious  when 
roused  to  anger.  He  was  possessed  of  great  bodily  strength  and  agility, 
and  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword. 

The  history  of  India  from  1790  to  1806  is  the  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  wonderful  daring;  and  the  most  marked  tribute  to  his  ability 
is  that  implied  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  made  by  the  British  with 
Scindia — that  the  Maharajah  should  never  again  take  an  American 
into  his  service. 

JOHN    PARKER    BOYD 

Just  one  year  before  James  Murray  was  born,  a  boy  named  John 
Parker  Boyd  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  (Dec.  21,  1764.)  Though 
he  did  not  enter  Washington's  army  during  the  Revolution,  he  did  so 
in  1786  as  an  ensign:  but  the  time  of  peace  succeeding  the  Revolution 
soon  palled  on  him.  Just  how  he  made  his  way  to  India  we  do  not 
know,  but  he  landed  there  at  least  a  year  ahead  of  Murray,  for  in  1789 
we  find  him  at  twenty-two  the  chief  of  a  partisan  force  of  1500  men, 
and  assisted  by  some  British  officers.  This  was  as  near  like  the  Con- 
dottiere  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  possible;  being  ready  to  serve  any  native 
ruler  with  a  war  on  his  hands  and  money  enought  to  hire  soldiers. 

In  those  days  of  ambitious  native  rulers  and  aggressive  British 
officials,  such  troops  were  in  demand,  and  Boyd  at  different  times  served 
Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Indore,  the  Peishwa,  Scindia,  chief  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  the  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  under  whom  he  at  one  time  command- 
ed ten  thousand  men.  But  our  Yankee  had  foresight  to  see  that  as 
British  influence  increased,  the  "free-lance"  soldiering  business  would 
decrease;  and  in  1806  he  sold  out  to  a  more  sanguine  adventurer,  one 
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Colonel  Felose,  an  Italian,  and  left  India,  first  for  France  and  then  for 
his  native  country,  where  in  1808  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  (regular)  Infantry.  In  181 1  his  regiment  was  part  of 
Harrison's  army  in  the  Tecumseh  campaign,  and  helped  win  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  In  1812,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  helped 
capture  Fort  George,  Canada,  in  May,  1813.  In  the  autumn  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  under  Wilkinson  in  the  expedition  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Field — or  farm — on  No- 
vember 11,  his  force  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict.  In  181 5,  he  was 
honorably,  discharged,  and  soon  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Naval 
officer  for  the  port  of  Boston. 

This  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1830;  a  change  indeed  from 
the  turbulent  scenes  he  had  shared  in  for  seventeen  years  in  India  and 
four  here,  to  the  humdrum  routine  of  an  official  desk  in  a  dull  Custom 
House  in  sedate  Boston. 


B 


ALABAMA   COUNTY  NAMES 

ALDWIN  County  was  named  in  honor  of  Abraham  Baldwin 
(1754-1807)  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State  from  1800  to  1807. 

Barbour  County  bears  the  name  of  James  Barbour  (1775-1842) 
who  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  181 2,  U.  S.  Senator  in  181 5,  Secretary 
of  War  during  John  Quincy  Adams'  administration,  1825,  and  our 
Minister  to  England  in  1818.  He  was  the  author  of  Alabama's  anti- 
duelling  Act. 

Bibb  County  was  named  for  Dr.  William  W.  Bibb,  (1 780-1 820) 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  from  1807  to  181 3,  and 
then  Senator  until  18 16,  after  which  he  was  governor  of  Alabama  from 
1817  to  1819. 

The  name  of  Blount  County  recalls  a  unique  instance  in  American 
politics.  William  Blount  (1744- 1800)  while  a  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(1797)  was  expelled  from  office  for  treason;  he  being  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  to  deliver  New  Orleans  to  the  English,  and  for  having  insti- 
gated the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  to  help  the  English  conquer 
Louisiana,  which  was  then  Spanish  territory.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  expulsion  from  the  Senate.  Blount's  younger  brother  Willie 
(so  called  presumably  to  distinguish  him)  was  secretary  to  his  brother 
while  the  former  was  Territorial  governor  of  Ohio,  and  afterwards,  re- 
moving to  Tennessee,  was  Governor  of  that  State  from  1809  to  181 5. 
It  was  for  him  that  the  Alabama  county  was  named. 

Bullock  County  was  formed  from  portions  of  Barbour,  Macon, 
Montgomery  and  Pike,  1866.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Edward 
Courtenay  Bullock,  a  lawyer  and  long  time  resident  of  Barbour,  who 
was  colonel  of  the  18th  Alabama  Infantry  and  died  in  December,  1861. 

Butler  County  was  formed  from  Conecuh,  in  1819.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  Captain  William  Butler,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  coun- 
ty, who  was  killed  by  Indians  near  Butler  Springs  in  March,  1818.  In 
the  original  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  county  it  was  called  "Fairfield," 
but  the  name  of  Butler  was  agreed  upon  before  final  passage. 

Calhoun  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  originator  of  Nullification. 
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Chambers,  for  Henry  C.  Chambers  (1785-1826)  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Alabama  1825-26. 

Cherokee  from  the  Indian  tribe. 

Chilton,  for  William  P.  Chilton  (18 1871)  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court  for  ten  years  1848-1858. 

Clarke,  for  John  Clarke  (1766-183 2)  who  was  Governor  of  the  State 
1820-24. 

Clay,  for  Henry  Clay. 

Cleburne,  for  General  Patrick  R.  Cleburne  (1828-1864)  a  distin- 
guished Confederate  soldier. 

Colbert  County  was  formed  in  1867,  from  the  northern  half  of 
Franklin  County.  It  was  named  to  honor  the  memory  of  George  and 
Levi  Colbert .  brothers,  half-breed  chiefs  of  the  Chickasaws,  who  re- 
sided within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

Conecuh  from  the  river;  a  Creek  Indian  name  (Conatah,)  meaning 
crooked,  probably  referring  to  its  winding  course. 

Covington  in  memory  of  General  Leonard  Covington  (1768-18 13) 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Farm,  November  11,  18 13. 

Crenshaw  commemorates  Anderson  Crenshaw,  (1 783-1 847)  who 
was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1821  to  1832. 

Cullman  for  John  G.  Cullman,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  who  came  to 
America  in  1865,  and  to  Alabama  in  1871.  He  was  much  interested 
in  bringing  immigrant  settlers  into  the  State,  and  the  town  of  Cullman 
was  also  named  for  him. 

Dale,  for  General  Samuel,  (1772-1841)  commonly  known  as  "Big 
Sam,"  a  noted  Indian  fighter,  and  hero  of  the  "canoe  fight,"  Nov.  13, 
1 8 1 3 .  In  this  Berserker  encounter,  he  killed  seven  Indians,  the  crew 
of  one  canoe.  The  last  one  he  bayoneted,  although  the  savage,  by  a 
blow  of  his  rifle-butt,  had  dislocated  Dale's  left  shoulder. 

("There  were  giants  in  those  days.") 

Dallas,  for  Alexander  J.  Dallas  (1759-1817)  Secretary  of  State  and 
War  during  Madison's  administration. 
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DeKalb,  for  Baron  DeKalb,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Camden. 

^  Elmore  honors  the  name  of  John  Archer  Elmore,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  moved  to  Alabama, 
and  left  many  descendants  of  distinction. 

Escambia,  from  the  river  flowing  through  it — and  which  also  gives 
its  name  to  a  county  in  Florida:  a  unique  case. 

Etowah.  This  is  a  Cherokee  Indian  word,  somewhat  corrupted, 
and  of  unknown  meaning. 

Fayette,  from  the  Marquis,  who  has  counties  in  ten  other  states 
named  for  him — and  towns  and  hamlets  innumerable. 

Franklin,  for  "Poor  Richard". 

Geneva,  after  the  Swiss  city — an  unusual  instance,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Hale,  for  Stephen  F.  Hale,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  colonel  of 
the  nth  Alabama,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill. 

Henry,  for  the  patriot  whose  exclamation  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death"  has  been  recited  by  every  schoolboy. 

Houston  is  the  newest  of  Alabama  Counties  (1903)  named  for 
George  Smith  Houston  who  was  governor  of  the  State  in  1874-78. 

Jackson,  for  "Old  Hickory". 

Jefferson,  for  the  "Sage  of  Monticello". 

Lamar,  for  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  secretary  of  the  Interior  1885 — 
and  afterwards  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Lauderdale  is  named  for  Colonel  James  (1780-1814)  who  fought 
with  Jackson  during  the  Creek  War  in  1813,  and  was  killed  at  the  first 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  Dec.  23,  1814. 

Lawrence  is  for  Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Lee,  for  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Limestone,  because  of  the  abundance  of  that  rock  in  its  territory. 

Lowndes  County  bears  the  name  of  William  Jones  Lowndes  (1782- 
1822)  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  181 1-22,  and  the  man 
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whom  Henry  Clay  declared  was  the  wisest  man  he  had  ever  known  in 
Congress. 

Macon — Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina  (1757-1837)  a  Re- 
volutionary soldier,  member  of  Congress  from  1791  to  1828,  and  noted 
for  his  uniform  opposition  to  any  measure  involving  the  expenditure 
of  money. 

Madison,  for  President  James  Madison. 

Marengo  is  one  of  the  few  counties  named  for  a  battle;  and  this 
particular  one  in  commemoration  of  Napoleon's  Italian  victory  in  1800. 

Marion,  for  the  "Swamp  Fox"  of  the  Revolution,  who  has  fifteen 
counties  in  other  states  named  for  him. 

Marshall  ,  for  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

Monroe,  for  President  Monroe. 

Montgomery.  There  are  eighteen  counties  named  for  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of  Quebec;  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

Montgomery  County  dates  from  an  act  of  the  Mississippi  Territori- 
al Legislature,  December  6,  1816.  It  was  formed  from  Monroe,  which, 
as  originally  formed,  covered  the  whole  of  central  Alabama  east  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  on  the  west  from  the 
Cahawba  on  the  east.  Its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Lemuel  Purcell 
Montgomery,  a  native  of  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  He  had  migrated 
to  Nashville  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  where  he  was  appointed  major 
of  the  39th  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend,  March  27,  1814. 

Morgan — General  Daniel  Morgan  the  hero  of  Cowpens,  has  eight 
other  counties  named  for  him. 

Perry  remembers  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie — "We  have  met  the  ene- 
my, and  they  are  ours". 

Pickens.  General  Andrew  Pickens,  the  companion  of  Marion, 
Sumter  and  Moultrie,  has  only  two  counties  named  for  him — the  other 
one  being  in  Georgia. 

Pike  County.  Gen.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  shares  with  Fremont  the 
honor  of  having  a  number  of  counties  for  him — but  surpasses  him  in 
having  no  less  than  ten. 
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Randolph  County  perpetuates  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  this  country — John,  "of  Roanoke" — a  compound  of 
the  most  dissimilar  qualities  and  equally  honored  and  hated  by  friends 
and  antagonists — a  man  who  "was  at  once  aristocrat  and  democrat; 
who  built  up  a  pro-slavery  party,  yet  wrote  a  will  liberating  his  slaves, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  equally  entitled  to  freedom  with  himself; 
who  often  confronted  the  taunt  of  admitting  himself  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong;  who  at  the  same  time  voted  against  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, and  originated  the  term  "dough-faces"  for  its  Northern  supporters; 
who  had  no  dream  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and  than  whom  none 
would  have  more  abhorred  a  nationality  based  on  Slavery;  who,  a 
Virginian,  whom  had  no  respect  for  Calhoun  or  Clay". 

Russell  County  was  created  in  1832  and  comprises  a  part  of  the 
final  land  cession  by  the  Creek  Indians.  It  bears  the  name  of  Colonel 
Gilbert  Christian  Russell,  resident  of  Mobile,  though  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Army  (Colonel  3d  and  20th 
Infantry)  and  served  in  the  Creek  Indian  War. 

St.  Clair,  for  General  Arthur  St.  Clair — the  man  who  seems  to 
have  been  born,  as  Beatrice  says, — "when  the  Crab  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant— and  all  my  (his)  affairs  went  backwards",  A  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, and  undoubted  ability,  his  Revolutionary  record  was  unfortunate 
and  he  is  best  remembered  by  his  crushing  defeat  by  the  Indians,  in 
1791.  After  being  removed  from  office  by  Jefferson  in  1802,  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty,  dying  in  1818. 

Shelby  county  is  named  for  Isaac  Shelby,  the  Revolutionary  hero 
(1750-1826)  and  victor  of  King's  Mountain,  and  who  at  sixty-three  led 
4000  volunteers  to  the  aid  of  Harrison  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames. 

Sumter.  The  "Game  Cock"  of  the  Revolution  has  three  other 
counties  to  his  credit — but  his  name  will  be  best  remembered  by  the 
story  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor,  1861.  Dying  in  1832  he 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution. 

Talladega  is  a  Creek  Indian  name  meaning  "at  the  end"  or  "on 
the  border." 

Tallapoosa,  from  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  The  word  is 
Indian  of  disputed  meaning. 
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Tuscaloosa,  from  a  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  the  English 
equivalent  being  "Black  Warrior."  Curiously  enough  the  river  named 
for  the  chief  in  Alabama  bears  the  English  name  instead  of  the 
Indian  one. 

The  name  "Black  Warrior"  was  very  familiar  to  Americans  during 
the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  the  passenger-steamer  of  that 
name,  plying  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  via  Havana,  hav- 
ing been  fired  upon  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  and  war  in  conse- 
quence being  threatened. 

Walker  County  was  named  for  John  Williams  Walker  (1789-1823) 
the  first  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Wilcox  County  was  given  the  name  of  Lieut.  Joseph  M.  Wilcox, 
of  the  Third  U.  S.  Infantry,  one  of  the  early  graduates  (1808)  of  West 
Point.  During  the  Creek  War,  1 813-14,  he  served  with  his  regiment 
and  was  killed  Jan.  15,  1814,  in  an  action  on  the  Alabama  River. 

Winston  County,  for  John  A.  Winston,  (1812-71)  governor  of  the 
State  in  1853.  He  was  known  as  the  "Veto  governor",  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  legislation  which  would  extend  state  aid  to  railroads. 
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IN  August,  1914,  died  Caspar  D.  Murray,  at  his  remote  ranch 
home  in  the  hills  of  Blanco  County,  Texas;  and  with  him  passed 
away  the  last  one  of  the  ill-fated  Santa  Fe  expedition  of  1841,  which 
endured  one  of  the  worst  ordeals  known  to  early  Texas  history.  Mr. 
Murray  was  ninety-two  years  old,  and  it  was  seventy-six  years  ago 
that  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  three  hundred-odd  persons  who  set  out 
on  the  long  journey  of  suffering  and  tragedy. 

In  1839,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  was  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  recommended  that  Texas  should  assert  her  jurisdiction  over 
the  then  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  then  a  part  of  old  Mexico;  and  in 
1 841  an  expedition  to  invite  the  inhabitants  to  join  Texas,  was  determin- 
ed on.  Colonel  William  G.  Cooke,  Dr.  R.  F.  Brenham  and  Colonel 
J.  A.  Navarro  were  appointed  Commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  authori- 
ties and  people,  while  General  Hugh  F.  McLeod  was  military  commander 
of  the  expedition,  which  started  from  Brushy  Creek,  near  Austin,  June 
20,  1 841,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers,  mounted  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  about  fifty  citizens.  Incredible  as  it  now  seems  no 
route  was  mapped  out  in  advance,  and  no  one  had  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  country  to  be  crossed;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  happy-go-lucky 
affair  from  the  start.  Travelling  northwest,  the  Brazos  river  was  cros- 
sed (July  14)  and  here  began  the  real  trouble  which  was  to  dog  the  foot- 
steps of  the  unfortunate  party  to  the  end;  a  prairie  fire  threatened  to 
envelop  the  expedition,  and  the  next  day,  after  an  all-day  march,  a  halt 
was  made  without  water — men  and  animals  suffering  alike. 

Indians  appeared  a  day  or  two  after,  and  they  continued  to  hang 
on  the  line  of  march  ever  after,  killing  stragglers  and  stampeding  the 
animals  on  every  occasion.  Then  the  wagons  began  breaking  down, 
involving  frequent  delays  for  repairs.  The  "Cross  Timbers"  were 
entered,  without  any  visible  road,  and  two  weeks  were  spent  in  a  broken 
country,  full  of  impassable  ravines,  the  banks  of  which  had  to  be  dug 
down  to  enable  the  wagons  to  cross,  or  else  the  adventurers  had  to  go 
around  the  head  of  the  ravine,  which  might  be  miles  off.  On  reaching 
Noland's  river,  July  26,  the  oxen  were  so  exhausted  that  a  halt  of  four 
days  was  needed. 

On  August  17,  fifty  of  the  best  mounted  men  were  sent  on  a  search 
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for  the  Red  River,  the  rest  moving  on  as  best  they  could.  More  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  water  was  varied  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  force  of 
Indians,  who  killed  a  detached  party  within  sight  of  the  camp,  and  es- 
caped without  loss. 

Another  party,  this  time  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  was  now  sent 
forward,  with  orders  not  to  return  until  the  New  Mexico  settlements 
had  been  reached.  Without  a  guide,  and  with  scanty  provisions,  they 
set  out,  leaving  the  small  remainder  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  to  follow 
as  best  they  could,  and  soon  came  to  an  immense  chasm  with  precipi- 
tous banks  and  a  small  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom.  Indian  and 
buffalo  trails  led  to  the  water,  but  the  white  men  got  down  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  even  when  at  the  bottom,  it  was  long  ere  a  place 
of  ascent  of  the  other  side  could  be  made.  Next  day  another  and  a 
worse  gulf,  eight  hundred  feet  deep  and  five  hundred  wide,  was  en- 
countered, and  another  toilsome  and  perilous  crossing  made.  Then 
came  a  prairie  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  no  game  for  food — 
naught  but  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue  and  exposure  their  lot,  until  a  worn- 
out  horse  had  to  be  killed  for  food,  and  some  wild  plums  were  found. 
Well  might  a  survivor  say  "Travelling  day  after  day,  enduring  the 
sharpest  pangs  of  hunger,  and  in  a  state  of  harassing  uncertainty  even 
more  trying  than  was  starvation,  our  chances  were  becoming  desperate.' 

Thus  they  struggled  till  on  September  12th — nearly  three  months 
after  leaving  Brushy  Creek — when  Mexican  settlements  with  large 
flocks  of  sheep  were  reached,  and  food  obtained,  when  the  unfortunate 
were  at  their  last  gasp.  Here  four  of  their  party  went  sent  forward, 
to  San  Miguel,  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Mexican  authorities.  It 
must  have  been  a  forlorn  assemblage  that  they  left  behind,  for  the  shep- 
herds gave  them  the  first  news  of  the  detachment  of  August  17 — that 
they  were  detained  as  prisoners  at  Santa  Fe. 

But  the  four  proceeded — it  being  the  only  thing  they  could  do  un- 
der the  circumstances — and  on  the  way  to  San  Adiguel  learned,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  that  the  population  were  hostile  to  the  expedition  and 
its  object.  Still  they  were  not  interfered  with  until  the  hamlet  of 
Cuesta  was  reached,  where  occurred  the  obvious — capture  by  a  band 
of  Mexican  soldiers,  disarmament  and  imminent  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  commander,  a  savage  named  Salazar.  A  survivor  says  "He  ordered 
twelve  of  his  men  armed  with  old  muskets  or  carbines,  to  march  up  in 
front  of  us.     They  drew  up  only  ten  feet  from  us.     We  were  pale  and 
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trembling,  though  still  we  could  not  suspect  the  leader's  horrible  de- 
sign; but  soon  it  was  plain — he  meant  to  shoot  us  on  the  spot.  At  this 
juncture  an  altercation  ensued  between  him  and  a  Mexican  named 
Vigil,  who  insisted  that  we  had  entered  the  place  openly  and  peaceably 
asking  an  interview  with  General  Armijo.  At  last  he  prevailed  on 
him  to  spare  our  lives." 

But  under  guard  the  unfortunate  men  were  then  marched  to  San 
Miguel,  and  thence  towards  Santa  F6.  On  their  way  a  thousand  Mexi- 
can troops  were  met,  going  to  capture  the  Texans  who  were  still  be- 
hind— and  Armijo  directed  the  return  of  the  prisoners  to  San  Miguel. 
Here  they  were  confined  in  a  small  room,  and  were  informed  by  a  priest 
that  one  of  their  number  was  to  be  shot  at  once.  He  pointed  through 
a  window — they  saw  a  man,  hands  tied  behind  him  and  eyes  bandaged, 
forced  to  kneel,  and  then  shot  in  the  back,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
by  six  Mexicans.     He  had  tried  to  escape! 

Nor  was  this  all — Samuel  Howland  was  also  shot  for  having  at- 
tempted to  escape  and  warn  the  hundred  and  seventy  Texans  of  the 
fate  awaiting  them  also.  These  also  soon  appeared  at  San  Miguel, 
having  surrendered  on  October  9,  near  Red  Lake.  "They  were  worn 
down  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  pale  and  haggard,  and  with  scarcely  enough 
clothing  to  hide  their  nakedness."  On  the  17th  all  were  put  under  the 
charge  of  their  brutal  jailor  Salazar  (probably  an  ancestor  of  Ynez 
Salazar  of  the  Mexican  border  of  1916)  and  started  on  the  long  march 
for  the  City  of  Mexico. 

But  one  blanket  apiece  was  allowed  them — the  nights  were  cold^ 
the  ground  their  bed.  Their  only  food  was  a  little  bread,  occasionally 
an  ear  of  hard  corn.  At  Albuquerque  Salazar's  devilish  cruelty  began 
to  manifest  itself.  One  of  the  Texans  died  of  want  and  exposure.  The 
fiend  cut  off  his  ears  "to  account  for  a  man  missing"  threw  the  body 
into  a  ditch,  and  ordered  his  wretched  comrades  to  march.  John  Mc- 
Alester,  another  prisoner,  prefering  death  to  further  sufferings,  declared 
he  could  walk  no  more.  Salazar  shot  him  with  his  own  hand,  cut  off 
his  ears,  and  left  the  naked  body  for  the  wolves.  The  awed  remainder 
resumed  their  awful  march,  and  kept  it  up  until  the  border  of  the  arid 
waste  ninety  miles  across,  known  as  the  "Jornada  del  Muerto"  or  Dead 
Man's  Journey."  As  though  their  sufferings  were  not  already  enough, 
they  were  now  notified  that  they  were  to  be  driven  through  the  hideous 
journey  without  sleep  or  food,  and  with  only  such  water  as  they  could 
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carry  in  their  canteens.  Many  had  no  canteens  The  terrible  march 
began — a  steady  tramp  all  day  was  succeeded  by  a  bitter  cold  night. 
All  the  second  day  the  miserable  wretches  toiled  on.  About  sunset 
two  shots  were  heard — another  exhausted  prisoner,  Galpin,  had  been 
shot,  mutilated  and  abandoned.  Next  morning  another,  Griffin,  fell 
exhausted.  No  bullets  were  wasted  on  him — the  butt  of  a  musket  end- 
ed his  sufferings,  two  more  "gringo"  ears  were  added  to  Salazar's  string 
of  such  trophies,  another  naked  body  was  left  to  the  wolves,  and  the 
procession  of  misery  went  on.  At  eight  in  the  morning  a  halt  was  cal- 
led, as  Salazar  saw  he  would  otherwise  have  nothing  but  ears  to  hand 
over  to  his  successor.  A  lean  and  worn-out  ox  was  killed,  most  of  its 
flesh  eaten  raw,  and  then  the  miserable  captives  were  graciously  allowed 
a  few  hours'  sleep.  With  the  afternoon  they  were  forced  to  continue 
for  several  miles,  and  the  next  day  a  long  march  was  made. 

Here  the  miscreant  Salazar  was  put  under  arrest  by  Gonzales,  the 
military  commandant,  who  succeeded  him — but  nothing  goes  to  show 
that  he  was  otherwise  punished.  The  prisoners  were  also  allowed  three 
days  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  At  the  next  stopping-place,  the 
village  of  El  Gallo,  a  new  commander,  Captain  Roblado,  assumed 
charge  and  actually  seized  a  hundred  donkeys,  and  the  exhausted  men 
were  allowed  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  long  journey,  which  did  not  end  un- 
til February  2,  1842,  when  the  City  of  Mexico  was  reached  and  quarters 
assigned  them  in  the  old  and  ruinous  palace  of  San  Cristobal.  The 
whole  journey,  in  a  straight  line  from  San  Miguel,  was  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  and  they  had  been  three  months  and  a  half  on  the  way. 
After  a  few  days'  rest  those  able  to  travel  were  divided  into  three  par- 
ties and  sent  to  the  prisons  of  Puebla,  Perote  and  Santiago,  where,  after 
about  a  year,  they  were  released. 

Truly  the  Mexicans  of  1841  and  the  Huns  of  to-day  were  as  six 
to  half-a-dozen. 
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RRIVING  in  the  pleasant  old  coast  town  of  Portsmouth  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  Oct.  31,  1789,  the  first  President  spent 
three  interesting  days  as  the  guest  of  its  inhabitants. 

Portsmouth  was  the  eastern  limit  of  his  New  England  tour.  It 
was  not  only  the  largest  town  in  New  Hampshire,  but  the  State  capital, 
sharing  with  Exeter  an  honor  of  which  it  had  the  major  part.  As  a 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  port  the  place  had  prospered,  and  the  homes 
of  its  chief  citizens  were  among  the  finest  in  New  England. 

Portsmouth  town  was  rich,  even  at  that  day,  in  the  material  of 
legends  of  human  interest,  while  its  people,  a  sturdy,  hard-working, 
plain-spoken  community,  must  have  afforded  Washington  some  in- 
structive points  of  study.  Intensely  patriotic,  they  were  still  enough 
different  from  the  people  of  his  own  South  to  furnish  a  striking  example 
of  the  diversity  of  racial  and  temperamental  traits  to  be  found  among 
the  citizens  of  the  infant  republic. 

That  Washington  studied  the  town  and  the  people  is  indicated  by 
his  diary,  recording  his  movements  while  there,  and  making  note  of 
some  of  the  things  he  saw  and  people  he  met.  His  description  of  the 
town  is  interesting  reading  after  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years: 

"Portsmouth,  it  is  said,  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  are  some  good  houses  (among  which  Col.  Langdon's  may  be  es- 
teemed the  first),  but  in  general  they  are  indifferent,  and  almost  entire- 
ly of  wood.  On  wondering  at  this,  as  the  country  is  full  of  stone  and 
good  clay  for  bricks,  I  was  told  that  on  account  of  the  fogs  and  damp, 
they  deemed  them  wholesomer,  and  for  that  reason  preferred  wood 
buildings. 

Lumber,  fish  and  potash,  with  some  provisions,  compose  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Shipbuilding  here  and  at  Newburyport  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  During  and  for  some  time 
after  the  war  there  was  an  entire  stagnation  to  it;  but  it  is  beginning 
now  to  revive  again." 
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MISTAKEN    FOR    WASHINGTON 

There  is  much  color  in  the  various  descriptions  that  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  of  certain  features  of  Washington's  stay  at  Portsmouth. 
His  reception  on  his  arrival  was  quite  the  grandest  demonstration  the 
old  town  had  ever  seen.  More  than  six  hundred  mounted  men  had 
escorted  him  into  the  town,  besides  infantry.  There  was  a  roar  of  guns 
and  a  great  ringing  of  church  bells,  the  singing  of  odes,  a  formal  ad- 
dress, and  many  hearty  cheers  from  the  crowd  of  seven  thousand  that 
filled  the  streets  and  blackened  the  housetops. 

Washington  refers  to  this  greeting  in  terms  that  show  his  gratifi- 
cation. One  amusing  incident,  however,  to  which  he  makes  no  refer- 
ence, occurred  as  he  entered  the  town.  Following  his  custom,  he  left 
his  traveling  carriage  on  the  outskirts,  and  mounted  a  white  horse, 
brought  along  from  New  York  for  such  use,  while  his  private  secre- 
tary, Tobias  Lear,  rode  in  the  carriage. 

The  crowd,  which  had  been  told  that  the  President  rode  in  a  car- 
riage, at  first  cheered  the  man  seated  in  that  conveyance,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  martial  figure  in  uniform  that  rode  before  it  on  the 
snowy  horse. 

In  due  time  their  mistake  was  detected,  for  Mr.  Lear  was  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  and  a  close  view  showed  some  of  the  townspeople  whom 
they  cheered;  while  others  saw  that  the  mounted  man  could  be  none 
other  than  Washington 

The  motor  traveler  today  following  the  path  of  Washington  into 
Portsmouth  drives  his  car  down  Islington  street  and  into  Congress  street 
which  he  follows  to  the  busy  triangle  in  the  downtown  center  known  as 
Market  square. 

It  was  here  that  Washington  was  officially  received.  In  the  center 
of  the  square  stood  the  old  State  House,  and  on  its  west  balcony  the 
first  President  received  the  town's  address  of  welcome  and  the  plau- 
dits of  the  patriots  of  Portsmouth. 

One  looks  in  vain  today  about  the  square  for  some  trace  of  the  old 
State  House.  Its  site  is  an  open  street,  crossed  by  many  feet.  Touch 
with  sea  life  is  felt  in  the  square,  though  it  is  not  in  sight  of  the  water, 
through  the  presence  among  the  people  there  of  many  youths  in  the 
uniform  of  sailors  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
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But  the  old  State  House,  though  long  ago  banished  from  the  square 
was  not  quite  demolished,  and  if  the  traveler  is  curious  to  see  how  it 
looked,  he  may  gratify  his  wish  by  taking  a  walk  a  few  blocks  into  Court 
street,  where,  near  Water  street  one-half  of  the  building,  which  was  of 
wood,  now  stands.  It  is  today  a  dwelling,  and  nothing  about  it  indi- 
cates its  former  state.  In  another  part  of  the  town  an  iron  balcony  on 
the  front  of  a  private  house  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as  one  of  sever- 
al that  ornamented  the  Old  State  House.  It  conveys  more  strongly 
a  sense  of  the  old  building's  dignity  than  the  surviving  half  of  the  build- 
ing itself. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Old  State  House,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Square,  stood  "Col.  Brewster's  Ta'n,"  as  Washington  noted  it, 
the  house  in  which  quarters  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  President. 
Not  much  is  known  of  the  appearance  of  the  house,  which  was  burned 
in  1813.  It  was  conducted  as  a  boarding  house  of  the  better  sort,  and 
doubtless  here  the  President  had  good  bed  and  board  and  a  degree  of 
privacy  he  might  not  have  had  in  some  of  the  public  houses  of  the  town. 

Washington  spent  his  first  day  in  Portsmouth  by  going  to  church 
twice  and  spending  his  afternoon  writing  letters,  it  having  been  his 
habit  since  youth  to  attend  to  his  correspondence  on  Sunday. 

His  church-going  was  apportioned  by  policy,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  favor  one  principal  place  of  worship  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
In  the  forenoon  he  attended  the  Episcopal  Church,  going  in. more  state 
than  was  his  custom,  for  the  "President"  of  New  Hampshire,  Gen.  John 
Sullivan,  attended  him,  besides  Hon.  John  Langdon,  United  States 
Senator,  and  the  United  States  Marshal  of  the  district,  Col.  Parker, 
who  was  officially  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  the  distinguished  guest 
while  he  was  in  New  Hampshire. 

Washington  was  preceded  up  the  aisle  by  two  church-wardens 
carrying  their  staves  of  office.  No  record  remains  of  any  incidents  at- 
tending the  service. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  Congregational  Church,  Washington  was 
seated  in  the  pew  of  William  Whipple,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  pew  adjoined  the  pulpit,  and  therefore  was  in  view 
of  the  entire  congregation.  Washington  thus  was  obliged  to  sustain 
the  scrutiny  of  a  large  and  highly  curious  crowd,  while  listening  to  an 
exceedingly  frank  eulogy  of  himself,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.D., 
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the  pastor,  who  referred  to  him  as  "the  savior  of  his  country,"  and  "the 
benevolent  conqueror  in  the  cause  of  Liberty." 

After  this  ordeal  we  may  assume  that  Washington  sat  down  to  his 
afternoon  of  letter  writing  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

Neither  church  that  Washington  attended  stands  today. 


WASHINGTON    GOES    FISHING 

Washington's  second  day  in  Portsmouth  was  devoted  to  a  tour  of 
the  harbor  and  a  fishing  trip.  This  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  the 
first  President  casting  a  line  in  the  waters  of  New  England,  though  he 
had  made  an  excursion  down  New  York  Harbor  to  fish  for  bass  off 
Sandy  Hook. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  was  fond  of  fishing  from  his  youth,  when 
he  fished  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  near  his  home.  In  his  later  rare 
periods  of  recreation  at  Mount  Vernon  he  again  went  fishing  on  the 
Potomac,  while  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the  river,  in  which  he  was  a 
proprietor,  always  interested  him.  He  was  also  fond  of  a  fish  diet. 
When  at  Cambridge,  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  made  many  a  meal  on 
the  New  England  staple  of  salt  codfish. 

The  President's  harbor  trip  was  made  the  occasion  of  no  little  dis- 
play. A  barge  was  specially  fitted  and  decorated  for  him,  rowed  by  sea- 
men in  white  frocks  and  steered  by  a  local  captain.  Two  barges  fol- 
lowed, one  bearing  the  French  consul  and  Washington's  two  secretaries 
— this  was  rowed  by  sailors  in  blue,  "with  round  hats  and  ribbons" — 
and  one  carrying  a  band. 

An  inspection  of  the  harbor  was  first  made,  Washington  making 
careful  note  of  the  excellent  anchorage,  the  docks  and  the  shipyards. 
Doubtless  the  spot  was  pointed  out  to  him  where  Paul  Jones'  famous 
little  Ranger  and  the  ship  of  the  line  America — which  Jones  hoped  to 
command,  but  which  Congress  gave  to  the  King  of  France — were  built. 

A  landing  was  made,  wrote  Washington,  at  "a  place  called  Kittery, 
in  the  Province  of  Maine" — the  only  spot  where  Washington  ever  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  present  State  of  Maine — but  at  what  house,  if 
any,  in  the  old  village  by  the  river  the  party  halted  history  is  silent. 
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Thence  the  barges  proceeded  to  the  harbor  mouth,  where  they 
were  saluted  with  thirteen  guns,  from  the  old  fort,  and  so  on  to  the 
open  sea. 

A    COD    FOR    A    PRESIDENT 

Washington  made  this  entry  in  his  diary  concerning  his  fishing  trip: 

"Having  lines,  we  proceeded  to  the  Fishing  banks  a  little  without 
the  Harbour,  and  fished  for  Cod;  but  it  not  being  the  proper  time  of 
tide,  we  caught  only  two,  with  w'ch,  about  I  o'clock,  we  returned  to 
Town." 

This  brief  entry  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  Washington's  ad- 
ventures on  his  codfishing  trip,  if  local  tradition  is  to  be  credited.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that  the  President's  party  would  have  taken  but 
one  fish  but  for  the  kindly  aid  of  a  shrewd  if  not  sportsmanlike  fisher- 
man. 

The  presence  of  three  decorated  barges,  one  carrying  a  band,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  from  afar  the  attention  of  the  fishermen  in  those  waters 
Among  them  was  one  Zebulon  Willey  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  himself  in  close  company  with  the  distinguished  fish- 
ing party. 

As  Willey  sawed  his  line  gently  back  and  forth,  he  was  rewarded 
with  bites  that  seemed  denied  the  less  experienced  fishermen  near  him. 
Though  he  watched  the  party  closely,  he  saw  but  one  cod  hauled  into 
the  President's  boat,  while  Washington  got  not  a  solitary  bite. 

As  Zebulon  Willey  hooked  a  good  cod,  a  happy  idea  struck  him. 
Feeling  that  his  cod  was  firmly  hooked,  Willey  took  a  couple  of  turns 
with  his  line,  around  a  thole-pin,  hauled  in  his  "killick,"  and  rowed  over 
to  the  Presidential  barge. 

Remarking  that  he  had  a  good  one  on — we  may  assume — he  hand- 
ed his  line  to  Washington,  with  a  request  that  the  President  pull  the 
fish  in.  The  President  did  so,  and  having  landed  the  cod,  handed  the 
perspicacious  Zebulon  a  silver  dollar. 

Thereafter  to  the  end  of  his  days,  Zebulon  Willey  had  a  fish  story 
to  tell  that  none  could  duplicate. 
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AT    THE    WENTWORTH    HOUSE 

On  his  return  to  town  Washington  made  what  must  have  been  an 
interesting  call,  for,  landing  at  Little  Harbor,  he  visited  the  mansion 
of  the  late  Benning  Wentworth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  celebrat- 
ed for  his  quickness  alike  in  love  and  quarrels. 

The  old  house  was  then  occupied,  by  barelegged  Martha  Hilton  of 
other  days,  of  whose  marriage  to  the  old  Governor  the  poet  tells  us — - 
who  had  consoled  herself,  as  a  widow,  by  giving  her  hand  to  Colonel 
Michael  Wentworth,  a  retired  officer  of  the  British  Army.  She  was 
now  no  longer  young,  being  about  fifty. 

Colonel  Wentworth  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  sportsman  and 
a  high  liver,  and  we  may  believe  that  he  brought  up  some  of  his  best 
wines  for  the  refreshment  of  his  distinguished  guest. 

The  Wentworth  house  may  be  seen  today,  and,  although  some- 
what altered,  it  is  quite  the  quaintest  old  mansion  on  that  part  of  the 
New  England  coast.  It  was  built  in  1750,  and  originally  contained 
fifty-two  rooms,  including  a  council  chamber.  It  is  now  the  Summer 
home  of  a  Boston  citizen. 

From  Little  Harbour  Washington  rode  into  Portsmouth — we  may 
be  sure  an  adverse  tide  made  too  hard  rowing  around  "Pull-and-Be- 
Damned  Point"  for  a  speedy  return  by  water— and  was  saluted  by  artil- 
lery on  Church  Hill  as  he  reentered  the  town. 

His  entertainment  for  the  day  was  by  no  means  over,  as  he  was  the 
guest  to  dinner  that  afternoon  of  John  Langdon,  at  his  mansion  on 
Pleasant  street — the  same  that  Washington  considered  the  finest  in 
Portsmouth. 

"DINED    AT    MR.    LANGDON's" 

The  traveler  in  the  path  of  Washington  is  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  the  Langdon  house  still  the  most  beautiful  mansion  in  Portsmouth. 
It  is  still  owned  by  a  Langdon,  and  still  is  a  private  residence;  but  though 
the  stranger  may  hesitate  to  ask  admittance  to  it,  he  may  look  his  fill 
upon  one  of  the  finest  old  facades  in  New  England,  embowered  in  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  a  typical  old-fashioned  garden. 

Spotless  white  and  faultlessly  kept  up,  the  old  house  does  not  look 
its  167  years.     It  was  five  years  old  when  Washington  entered  its  por- 
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tal  as  a  dinner  guest.  Its  preservation  surely  is  justification  of  the 
Portsmouth  custom  of  building  in  wood,  the  wisdom  of  which  Washing- 
ton questioned. 

The  outlook  of  the  mansion  retains  something  of  its  old-time  scope 
also,  for  it  is  across  a  stretch  of  green  field  and  the  surface  of  a  pond, 
upon  neither  of  which  the  city,  spreading  elsewhere,  seems  to  have  cared 
to  encroach. 

Washington's  entertainment  in  this  elegant  and  hospitable  man- 
sion he  described  in  these  words  in  his  diary: 

"Dined  at  Mr.  Langdon's  and  drank  tea  there,  with  a  large  circle 
of  ladies,  and  retired  a  little  after  seven  o'clock." 

From  Washington's  early  "retirement"  from  the  house  we  may 
assume  that  dinner  was  served  about  three,  and  tea  possibly  at  five,  or 
a  little  later. 

A  flutter  among  the  "large  circle  of  ladies"  who  here  greeted  the 
grave  and  handsome  Washington,  we  may  take  for  granted;  and  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  needful  to  picture  him,  standing 
among  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Portsmouth,  in  Mr.  Langdon's  well 
furnished  front  parlor  taking  his  tea,  bowing,  smiling,  perhaps  telling 
a  joke  or  two,  in  his  stately  way,  and  leaving  an  impression  on  all  who 
saw  him  that  none  would  forget  so  long  as  memory's  flame  burned  clear. 

SITTING    FOR    A    PORTRAIT 

The  evening  of  this  busy  day  Washington  spent  with  his  secre- 
taries, attending  to  some  of  the  numerous  literary  labors  that  the  for- 
mal addresses  received  on  his  journey  imposed  upon  him. 

An  answer  was  written  to  an  address  received  at  Marblehead;  an- 
other to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  district,  received  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  note  was  made  of  an  address  received  that  afternoon,  before 
dinner,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 

This  work  done,  Washington  retired  fatigued,  we  may  be  sure;  but 
he  had  yet  another  busy  day  in  store. 

The  next  morning  he  sat  for  two  hours  to  a  painter,  whose  name 
he  did  not  make  note  of.  This  was  Christian  Gulager,  a  Dane,  who 
had  attempted  to  sketch  Washington  in  church  at  Boston,  and  who  had 
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followed  the  President  to  Portsmouth,  with  a  letter  from  a  Boston  citi- 
zen of  influence,  asking  for  a  sitting  on  behalf  of  the  people,  of  Boston. 

The  picture  resulting  from  this  sitting  was  praised  when  newly 
finished  as  the  most  faithful  portrait  of  Washington  made  to  that  time. 
It  was  published  in  1855,  and  one  may  see  that  it  has  none  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  Stuart's  famous  portrait,  nor  is  as  pleasing  as  the  wood-carving 
profile  made  at  Salem  on  this  journey;  but  it  doubtless  was  a  faithful 
portrait  of  Washington  as  he  appeared  at  Portsmouth. 

VISIT    TO    MRS.    LEAR 

Having  ended  his  two  hours  with  the  painter,  Washington  "took 
a  walk  through  most  parts  of  the  town,"  making  some  calls.  One  of 
these  was  on  General  Sullivan,  who  was  quartered  at  the  Stavers'  Inn; 
the  other  was  on  the  stepmother  of  Tobias  Lear. 

There  is  something  very  appealing  in  the  sentiment  of  this  visit  by 
Washington  at  the  home  of  Tobias  Lear.  Not  many  an  eminent  man 
today  would  bother  to  call  on  the  relations  of  his  private  secretary. 
Washington  esteemed  it  a  social  duty,  for  he  was  fond  of  Lear,  whom 
he  treated  like  a  son. 

The  call  involved  an  excursion  into  a  part  of  Portsmouth  that  was 
farther  removed  socially  from  the  quiet  elegance  of  the  Langdon  man- 
sion and  its  neighborhood  than  it  was  geographically.  The  Lear  home 
was — and  is,  for  the  house  is  preserved — in  Hunking  street  in  a  humble 
but  picturesque  waterside  neighborhood  known  as  the  South  End,  per- 
haps ten  minutes'  walk  from  Market  square. 

The  motorist  must  handle  his  car  carefully  to  negotiate  the  corners 
of  the  narrow  streets  in  this  section,  and  would  do  better  to  leave  his 
vehicle  in  a  wide  street,  and  make  the  pilgrimage  on  foot,  as  Washing- 
ton did. 

The  Lear  house  stands  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  waterside, 
where  the  tides  of  the  Piscataqua  sweep  back  and  forth  in  a  narrow 
channel  between  the  mainland  and  Peirce  Island.  Along  shore  are 
traces  of  marine  activities  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  survived  since 
Washington's  time — boats  moored  or  hauled  up  here  and  there,  fishing 
gear,  driftwood  on  the  shore  and  a  general  air  of  intimate  relation  with 
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salt  water.     Only  the  busy  warehouses  and  wharves,  and  the  shipyards 
odorous  of  chips,  that  were  here  then,  are  now  wanting. 

Across  the  broad  river  one  sees  ships  and  cranes,  and  great  sheds, 
of  the  Navy  Yard,  which  institution  was  not  there  when  Washington 
walked  down  Hunking  street  and  halted  before  Mrs.  Lear's  door. 


A    WISH    FOR    A    BABE 

The  call  upon  Mrs.  Lear  seems  to  have  been  a  cordial  one,  and  not 
chilled  with  overmuch  ceremony.  Tobias  Lear  doubtless  was  there. 
His  stepmother,  a  woman  of  character  and  understanding,  appeared 
to  advantage,  no  doubt  among  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

As  Washington  was  leaving,  a  babe  was  held  up  to  him.  Placing 
his  hand  upon  the  little  one's  head,  Washington  said:  "May  he  be  a  bet- 
ter man  than  the  one  whose  name  he  bears."  The  babe  was  George 
Washington  Storer.  (1789-1864)  He  became  a  commodore  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Lear  house,  on  the  wall  without 
the  room  in  which  Washington  paid  this  democratic  call,  is  placed  a 
bronze  tablet,  which  apprises  the  stranger  that  "Col.  Tobias  Lear  was 
born  in  this  house,  1760.  He  was  Washington's  secretary  from  1783  to 
1789.     Washington  visited  here  1789." 

Lear  had  entered  Washington's  employ  on  leaving  Harvard,  in 
the  year  of  the  peace.  He  had  been  recommended  to  Washington  by 
General  Lincoln,  as  a  young  man  well  suited  to  the  post  of  private 
secretary. 

Washington  had  found  him  faithful  and  intelligent,  though  not  at 
first  prompt.  Being  tardy  on  two  occasions  in  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment, he  had  pleaded  that  his  watch  was  slow. 

"Then  you  must  get  a  new  watch  or  I  must  get  a  new  secretary," 
was  Washington's  rejoinder.  He  esteemed  Lear  highly  enough  to 
send  him  as  Consul-General  to  Tripoli.  Lear  married  thrice,  his  second 
wife  being  kin  to  Washington. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  Washington's  last  day  in  Portsmouth 
was  filled  with  varied  activities.  A  clergyman  called,  who  brought  an 
ear  of  seed-corn,  of  a  sort  that  could  be  used  for  dyeing  (so  the  story 
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goes)  and  "pieces  of  cloth  which  had  been  dyed  with  it,  equal  to  any 
colours  I  have  ever  seen"  wrote  Washington.  "This  corn  is  blood-red." 
This  gift  appealed  strongly  to  Washington  the  farmer,  who  was  con- 
stantly sending  to  his  overseer  at  Mount  Vernon  odd  plants,  and  seeds 
of  different  sorts  for  trial. 

This  caller  gone,  the  President  received  a  formal  address  "from 
the  Executive  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire"  and  next  went  to  a  pub- 
lic dinner  "at  the  Assembly  Room,  which  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen 
any  where  in  the  United  States."  At  "half  after  seven"  he  wrote,  he 
went  to  an  assembly  in  the  same  room,  "where  there  were  about  seventy- 
five  well-dressed,  and  many  of  them  very  handsome  ladies  — among 
whom  (as  was  also  the  case  at  the  Salem  and  Boston  Assemblies)  were 
a  greater  proportion  with  much  blacker  hair  than  are  usually  seen  in 
the  Southern  States."  This  was  in  the  Assembly  House  in  Vaughan 
Street,  still  standing,  although  cut  in  two.  In  its  original  state  it  was 
a  large  and  handsome  building,  somewhat  like  that  still  standing,  in- 
tact, in  Salem.     It  is  now  marked  with  a  bronze  tablet. 

The  next  morning  Washington  was  to  make  an  early  start  on  his 
return  journey,  towards  New  York. 

Winfield  M.  Thompson. 
Boston. 

(To  be  continued) 


ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 

NATHAN  HALE  THE  MARTYR  SPY 

(Date  missiug.) 
Your  two  favours  of  May  14th  &  June  8th  I  received  soon  after 
the  date  of  the  last.  They  were  no  less  pleasing  than  they  were  unex- 
pected. The  first  gave  me  concern  where  it  informed  me  of  your  im- 
pared  State  of  health  but  it  was  more  than  removed  when  I  found  you 
was  recovering  by  the  last,  I  cannot  convey  to  you  the  grateful  emotions 
excited  by  the  tender  concern  you  express  for  me  when  in  danger.  The 
risque  I  had  run  was  not  trifling — My  escape  demanded  the  most  heart- 
felt gratitude. 

Your  Journey  to  Weathersfield — an  opportunity  of  seeing  your 
friends  &  particularly  Mrs.  Buck  must  have  been  (as  far  as  your  health 
would  admit)  agreeable.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  but  more  so  to  see  him,  which,  thank  God  I  have  now  the  happi- 
ness frequently  to  do. 

LETTERS    OF    GEN.    WILLIAM    SMALLWOOD 

Camp  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1779. 
I  have  since  rejoined  the  army  at  this  Post,  obtained  an  order  from 
his  Excellency  General  Washington  for  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  *  *  * 
to  be  advanced  to  such  of  our  Nine  months' men  as  may  enlist  *  *  * 
our  soldiery  are  generally  Healthy,  warm,  and  well  clad  &  I  hope  in  a 
few  days  will  be  comfortably  hutted,  tho'  they  have  suffered  extremely 
in  the  late  snowstorms  and  severe  weather  when  on  the  March  over  the 
Mountains  from  the  Neighborhood  of  New  Windsor  and  Fort  Clinton, 
near  which  they  had  been  posted  to  guard  the  passes  over  the  Moun- 
tains to  prevent  the  desertion,  cover  the  route  and  escort  of  Burgoyne's 
Army  which  may  Account  for  their  late  arrival  and  being  later  in  hut- 
ting than  the  other  troops  at  this  post. 


DANIEL    BOONE    TO    MR.    "jACUB    COHNs" 

An  interesting  letter  from  this  illiterate  though  great  man;  the  letter  is  in  reference  to 
surveying  lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Cohen,  in  which  he  says: 

April  28,  1784. 
I  will  Bee  acountable  for  any  money  put  into  his  hands  inless  kild 
by  Indians:    the  hale  a  mount  I  think  it  22<£.  81-2  on  your  Land  Lyes 
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on  Licking  River  on  the  South  Side  a  bout  50  Miles  from  the  ohigho  by 
water  and  a  bout  20  by  land  Large  boats  may  Come  up  to  your  Doore 
*      *      *      *     Sir  pleas  send  3  or  4  quire  of  paper  by  the  bearer  Samuel 
Grant,  if  he  will  bring  it. 

JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS    TO    W.    B.     BARNEY 

Regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
Maryland,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

Washington,  Nov.  19,  1832. 
I  have  received  in  duplicate  since  Saturday  last,  your  note  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Maryland,  dated  on  the  16th  inst.  and 
inviting  my  attendance  at  the  house  of  the  President  of  the  Society, 
General  Smith,  to  join  with  them  the  funeral  procession  of  the  illustri- 
ous Patriot,  till  now  the  last  surviving  Signer  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
Mankind,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  had  been  to  my  great 
regret,  under  the  necessity  of  declining  a  similar  invitation  with  which 
I  had  been  honored  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  In  acknowledg- 
ing now  the  receipt  of  your  note  I  have  to  add  to  the  repeated  expres- 
sion of  that  regret,  my  sensibility  to  the  kindness  of  the  Society,  in 
tendering  to  me  the  opportunity  of  uniting  with  them,  in  the  last  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  associate  in  the  cause  to 
which  his  and  their  Lives,  Fortunes  and  Sacred  Honors  were  alike  de- 
voted," &c.  

DAVID    CROCKETT    TO    CHARLES    SHULTZ 

An  interesting  political  letter  denouncing  General  Jackson,  in  which  he  says: 

Washington,  Dec.  25,  1834. 
The  time  has  Come  that  men  is  expected  to  be  transferable  and  as 
negotiable  as  a  promisary  note  of  hand,  in  these  days  of  Glory  and — 
Jackson,  reform  &  Co. — Little  Vann  Sits  in  his  Chair  and  looks  as  sly 
as  a  red  fox,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  thinks  Andrew  Jackson 
has  full  power  to  transfer,  the  people  of  these  United  States  at  his  will, 
and  I  am  truly  afraed  that  a  majority  of  the  free  citizans  of  these  united 
States  will  submit  to  it  and  say  Amen,  Jackson  done  it,  and  is  right.  If 
we  judge  by  the  past  we  can  nake  no  other  calculations.  I  have  almost 
given  up  the  Ship  as  lost;  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  he, 
martin  vanburen,  is  elected  that  I  will  leave  the  united  States — for  I 
never  will  live  under  his  Kingdom:  before  I  will  submit  to  his  Govern- 
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ment  I  will  go  to  the  wildes  of  Texas — I  will  consider  that  government 
a  paradise  to  what  this  will  be  *  *  *  *  Our  Republican  Govern- 
ment has  dwindled  almost  into  insignificancy,  our  bosted  land  of  liberty- 
have  almost  Bowed  to  the  Yoke  of  Bondage  *  *  *  *  there  is 
more  Slaves  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  than  there  is  in  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  they  are  the  meanest  kind  of  Slaves,"  &c.  &c. 


HORACE    GREELEY    TO    W.    E.    ROBINSON 

He  gives  his  opinion  of  Fourth  of  July  orations. 

Washington,  June  10,  1850. 
"  'They  are  mainly  gas.'  *  *  *  I'll  tell  you  what  I  consider 
the  Progressive  ideas  of  our  time:  I.  Land  Reform.  The  right  of 
every  man  to  land  so  long  as  there  is  any  which  has  no  private  owner, 
and  a  careful  foresight  that  there  shall  be  such  by  restricting  the  area  of 
available  land  which  any  person  may  henceforth  acquire.  II.  Labor 
Reform,  a  legal  definition  and  termination  of  a  day's  work,  so  that  a 
man  who  hires  by  the  day,  week,  month  or  year,  may  know  just  how 
long  he  is  to  work,  and  a  positive  prohibition  of  working  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  beyond  ten  hours  per  day,  even  with  their  own 
consent.  3.  Law  Reform.  The  simplification  of  all  legal  processes 
and  papers  so  as  to  render  justice  cheaply,  prompt  and  easily  accessible 
to  all.  4.  Protection  to  Labor,  so  that  our  country  shall  supply  her 
own  wants  and  employ  her  own  hands  at  such  prices  as  our  institutions 
require  and  justify,  not  subjecting  a  part  to  a  baneful  competition  with 
the — labor  of  Europe,  but  calling  the  laborers  here  to  share  with  us  the 
blessings  of  Freedom  and  Plenty.  5th  Cheap  Postage,  no  franking 
privilege,  but  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  the  benefits  or  the  inex- 
pensive diffusion  of  Truth  and  thought." 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    TO    GOV.    O.    P.    MORTON 

An  important  unpublished  historical  war  letter,  in  relation  to  arms  and  conduct  of 
the  War.  A  good  specimen  of  the  President's  clearsightedness  and  homely  common  sense. 
He  once  characterized  Morton  as  "a  good  lellow,  but  the  skeeredest  man  I  know."  Morton 
having  requested  reinforcements  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  President  has  this  to  say: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Sept.  29,  1861. 
As  to  Kentucky,  you  do  not  estimate  that  State  as  more  important 
than  I  do,  but  I  am  compelled  to  watch  all  points:  while  I  write  this,, 
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I  am  if  not  in  range,  at  least  in  hearing  of  cannon  shot,  from  an  army  of 
enemies  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  strong;  I  do  not  expect  them 
to  capture  the  city;  but  know  they  would,  if  I  were  to  send  the  men  and 
arms  from  here  to  defend  Louisville,  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  hostile 
armed  soldier  within  forty  miles,  nor  any  force  known  to  be  moving  up- 
on it  from  any  distance.  It  is  true  the  army  in  our  front  may  make  a 
half  circle  around  southward,  and  move  on  Louisville,  but  when  they 
do  we  will  make  a  half  circle  around  the  northward,  and  meet  them,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  will  get  up  what  forces  we  can  from  other  sources 
also  to  meet  them.  I  hope  Zollikoffer  has  left  Cumberland  Gap  (though 
I  fear  he  has  not)  because  if  he  has,  I  rather  infer  he  did  it  because  of  his 
dread  of  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  reinforced  from  Cincinnati,  moving  on 
him,  than  because  of  his  intention  to  move  on  Louisville.  But  if  he 
does  go  around  and  reinforce  Buckner,  let  Dick  Robinson  come  around 
and  reinforce  Sherman,  and  the  thing  is  substantially  as  it  was  when 
Zollikoffer  left  Cumberland  Gap.  I  state  this  as  an  illustration,  for 
in  fact,  I  think  if  the  Gap  is  left  open  to  us,  Dick  Robinson  should  take 
it  and  hold  it,  while  Indiana  and  the  vicinity  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky 
•can  reinforce  Sherman  faster  than  Zollikoffer  can  Buckner. 

You  requested  that  Lt.  Col.  Wood  of  the  Army  should  be  appointed 
=a  Brigadier  General;  I  will  only  say  that  very  formidable  objection  has 
been  made  to  this  from  Indiana. 

Yours,  A.  Lincoln. 

Letters  of  Thoreau,  with  John  Burroughs'  Characterization 

of  Him. 

The  extracts  here  given  depict  the  eminent  New  England  naturalist  by  the  equally  emi- 
xient  New  York  naturalist. 

Doubtless  the  wildest  man  New  England  has  turned  out  since  the 
red  aborigines  vacated  her  territory  (and)  a  man  in  whom  the  Indian 
re-appeared  on  the  plane  of  taste  and  morals  .  .  .  His  whole  life  was 
a  search  for  the  wild,  not  only  in  nature,  but  in  literature,  in  life  and  in 
morals.  Thoreau  was  of  French  extraction  and  every  drop  of  his  blood 
seems  to  have  turned  toward  the  aboriginal  as  the  French  blood  has 
so  often  done  in  other  ways  in  this  country.  He  envied  the  Indian,  he 
coveted  his  knowledge,  his  arts,  his  wood  craft  ...  In  his  'Week' 
he  complains  that  the  poetry  is  only  white  man's  poetry  ...  In  his 
journal,  parts  of  which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  'Early 
Spring  in  Massachusetts,'  he  makes  a  long  entry  about  arrow-heads    .    . 
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His  genius  itself  is  arrow-like  and  typical  of  the  wild  weapon  he  so 
loved  .  .  .  Indeed  Thoreau  was  a  kind  of  Emersonian  or  transcen- 
dental red-man  going  about  with  a  pocket  glass  ...  he  was  always 
searching  for  something  he  did  not  find.  This  search  of  his  for  the 
transcendental,  the  unfindable,  the  wild  that  will  not  be  caught  he  has 
set  forth  in  a  beautiful  parable  in  'Walden' 


The  Thoreau  letters  which  we  quote  herewith  amply  justify  Burroughs,  phrase  "A  trans- 
cendental wild  man." 

HENRY    D.    THOREAU    TO    H.    G.    O.     BLAKE 

A  most  characteristic  letter  emphasizing  his  idealism  and  love  of  nature. 
Thoreau  begins  his  letter  with  a  severe  criticism  of  the  newspapers: 

Concord,  May  28,  1850. 
"I  never  found  any  contentment  in  the  life  which  the  newspapers 
record — anything  of  more  value  than  the  cent  which  they  cost.  Con- 
tentment in  being  covered  with  dust  an  inch  deep!  We  who  walk  the 
streets  and  hold  time  together  are  but  the  refuse  of  ourselves  and  that 
life  is  for  the  shells  of  us — of  our  body  and  our  mind — a  thoroughly 
scurvy  life.  It  is  coffee  made  of  coffee-grounds,  the  twentieth  time, 
which  was  only  coffee  the  first  time — while  the  living  water  leaps  and 
sparkles  by  our  doors.  I  know  some  who  as  their  charity  give  their 
coffee-grounds  to  the  poor!  We  demanding  news,  and  putting  up  with 
such  news!  Is  it  a  new  convenience,  or  a  new  accident,  or  rather  a  new 
perception  of  the  truth  that  we  want." 

About  answering  letters  he  says  humorously: 

"I  wonder  that  you  think  so  much  about  it,  for  not  writing  is  the 
most  like  writing  in  my  case  of  anything  I  know." 

Thoreau  then  proceeds  to  moralize  on  dreams,  ending  with 

"so  do  the  frogs  dream.  Would  that  I  knew  what.  I  have  never 
found  out  whether  they  are  awake  or  asleep — whether  it  is  day  or  night 
with  them."  

Thoreau's  famous  letter  to  his  sister  Sophia,  describing  Emerson's  quarters  on  board  the 
Washington  Irving  packet  on  his  first  trip  to  Europe. 

Concord,  October  24,  1847. 

I  went  to  Boston  the  5th  of  this  month  to  see  Mr.  Emerson  off  to 

Europe.     He  sailed  in  the  Washington  Irving   packet  ship — Mr.   E's 
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state  room  was  like  a  carpeted  dark  closet,  about  six  feet  square,  with 
a  large  key-hole  for  a  window.  The  window  was  about  as  big  as  a 
saucer  and  the  glass  two  inches  thick — not  to  mention  another  sky- 
light overhead  in  the  deck,  of  the  size  of  an  oblong  doughnut  and  about 
as  opaque;  of  course  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  up  if  any  contemplative 
promenader  had  his  foot  upon  it.  Such  will  be  his  lodgings  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  instead  of  a  walk  in  Walden  woods,  he  will  take  a 
promenade  on  deck,  where  the  few  trees  you  know  are  stript  of  their 
bark. 

Thoreau  then  gives  a  fine  picture  of  a  visit  with  Emerson  to  the  old  astronomer,  Peter 
Blood. 

"sitting  in  the  woodshed  in  the  dark  alone"  with  his  telescope, 
which  he  compares  with  a  new  one  just  placed  at  Cambridge. 

"I  think  you  may  have  a  grand  time  this  winter  pursuing  some  study 
keeping  a  journal,  or  the  like  while  the  snow  lies  deep  without.  Give 
my  respects  to  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe — tell  them  I  trust  we  are 
good  brothers  still  and  endeavor  to  keep  the  chain  of  friendship  bright, 
though  I  do  dig  up  a  hatchet  now  &  then. 

I  trust  you  will  not  stir  from  your  winter  quarters,  Miss  Bruin,  or 
even  put  your  head  out  of  your  hollow  tree  till  the  sun  has  melted  the 
snow  in  the  spring,  and  'the  green  buds  they  are  a'swellin." 


HENRY    D.    THOREAU    TO    HIS    BROTHER    JOHN 

One  of  Thoreau's  rare  letters  to  his  brother  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trip  described 
in  his  famous  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  whose  early  death  was  such  a 
grief  to  Thoreau  that  he  was  never  known  to  mention  it  but  once. 

Concord,  July  8,  1832. 
Write  and  let  me  know  exactly  when  your  vacation  takes  place 
that  I  may  take  one  at  the  same  time.  I  am  in  school  from  8  to  12  in 
the  morning,  and  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon;  after  that  I  read  a  little 
Greek  or  English,  or  for  variety,  take  a  stroll  in  the  fields.  We  have 
not  had  such  a  year  for  berries  this  long  time — blueberries,  thimble  and 
rasp-berries  constitute  my  diet  (Take  notice,  I  only  diet  between  meals). 
Among  my  deeds  of  charity  I  may  reckon  the  picking  of  a  cherry  tree 
for  two  helpless  single  ladies  who  live  under  the  hill  but  in  faith  it  was 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul — for  while  I  was  exalted  in  charity  towards 
them,  I  had  no  mercy  on  my  own  stomach. 


NOTES   BY  THE   WAY 

AN    UNWRITTEN    ROMANCE 

Herbert  Wood  Kimball,  registrar  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  recently  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience while  visiting  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  He  went  into  the  an- 
cient burial  ground  in  that  place,  where  he  saw  two  old-time  headstones, 
on  one  of  which  was  "In  Memory  of  Lydia,  Wife  of  Simeon  Palmer, 
Died  Dec.  28,  1754,"  and  on  the  other,  "In  Memory  of  Elizabeth,  Who 
Should  Have  Been  the  Wife  of  Mr.  Simeon  Palmer,  Died  Aug.  10, 
1776."  She  was,  in  fact,  his  second  wife,  and  was  married  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Ellis  on  Sept.  5,  1755.  One  authority  has  said:  "Among  the 
many  stones  in  this  ancient  ground  none  has  occasioned  more  specula- 
tion than  that  of  'Elizabeth,  Who  Should  Have  Been  the  Wife  of 
Simeon  Palmer.'  " 

Many  stories  were  told  about  her  but  none  that  are  reliable.  The 
only  and  obvious  inference  from  the  strange  inscription  is  that  Simeon 
jilted  her  for  Lydia,  but  made  amends,  as  far  as  possible,  by  marrying 
her  after  Lydia's  death. 


BOSTON    IN    185O 

Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges,  since  in  1850  A.  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  the  lovable,  the  star-gazing  philosopher,  put  forth  this  in- 
vitation to  the  Boston  public — or  to  the  selected  few  of  it: 

***  "Conversations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Lowell 

are  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Emerson 

On  Monday  Evening  Feb  4th. 
At  Rooms  No.  15  Tremont  Row. 
Conversation  will  commence  at  1\  o'clock  and  close  at  10. 
Theme:  impulses  &  aims  of  the  19th  Century." 

How  would  such  a  subject,  even  with  equal  expounders,  "go"  in 
1917? 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

Are  you  collecting  along  any  special  lines? 
Do  you  want  information  on  any  of  the  following  subjects? 
If  so,  send  for  lists  on  the  subjects  desired,  and  they  will  be  forwarded 
to  you  at  once,  if  ready;  or  prepared  for  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Astrology 
Magic 
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Metaphysics 


Americana 

Adventure 
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Army 

Civil  War 
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Discovery 

Emancipation 

Early  School  Books 

Emigration 
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Revolution 
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Travel 
War  of  1812 
Washingtoniana 
Whiskey  Rebellion 
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Law 
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Diplomacy 
Peace 
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Punishments 
Trials 
War 


Religious 
Baptist 
Calvini3t 
Catholic 
Congregational 
Huguenot 
Lutheran 
Methodist 
Mohammedan 
Moravian 
Mormon 
Presbyterian 
Puritan 
Quaker 

Religious  History 
Sermons 
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Temperance 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Mysticism 
Philosophy 
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Firance 
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Political  Economy 
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Biography 
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Heraldry 
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Lists  on  any  Country,  State,   County  or  Place. 

Authors.    Rituals,  By-Laws  and  Historical  Sketches  of  Secret  Societies. 

Maps,  Early  and  Recent.     Colleges— Year-books,  Publications  of, 

and  Sketches  of  the  Principal  Colleges  of  America. 

MAGAZINES 

With  a  stock  of  back  issues  of  over  1200  different  Magazines  totaling  nearly  a  million 
numbers,  I  am  in  a  position  to  supply  promptly  almost  any  demand  that  may  be  made,  espec- 
ially for  historical  and  scarce  periodicals.  And,  in  case  a  publication  is  not  in  stock,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  a  careful  search  throughout  the  world  and  obtain  it,  if  possible. 

EXPERT  RESEARCH  WORK 

For  over  fifty  years  this  house  has  done  extensive  research  work  for  its  patrons,  gath- 
ering material,  from  all  sources,  on  any  subject.  This  department  is  about  to  be  enlarged, 
and  has  for  resources:  a  corps  of  research  workers  of  long  experience;  the  largest  stock  of 
pamphlets  in  America  to  draw  upon;  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  magazines  in  the  world; 
clippings,  autograph  material,  maps,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  estimate;  and  a  well-stocked  refer- 
ence library  to  consult. 
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